





Students to have 

Quorum reached in spite of a 



by Ben Hardy 

I n last week’s referendum, 
McGill’s undergraduates 
voted overwhelmingly in fa- 
vour of Student Daycare. 

“I’m ecstatic,” said SSMU 
president Tara Newell, “the 
daycare is one of my major 
projects for the year.” The ques- 
tion was passed by a vote of 
2310 Yes to 420 No, with just 
over 17% of eligible students 
participating. 

While the executives were 
confident that the referendum 
would pass, there were worries 
that the necessary quorum of 
2000 voters would not be 
achieved. 

However, thanks to a last 
minute campaign to get the 
vote out - ‘Yes’ committee 
head Lara Leigh-Wood spent 
the week distributing flyers - 
the quorum was easily 
achieved. 

A concern raised at a SSMU 
council meeting prior to the 



tneir daycare 

lack of polling stations 



vote was that with only eight 
polling booths on campus, some 
students may not have had the 
chance to vote. 

When asked about this criti- 
cism, Newell responded, “I be- 
lieve they had legitimate 
concerns. ..(but] I’m absolutely 
pleased with the turnout.” 

Newell points out that al- 
though there were fewer poll- 
ing stations for the referendum 
than in previous elections, some 
stations were open longer hours, 
allowing additional opportunities 
to vote. “There’s no reason why 
we couldn’t have both [more 
stations and longer hours],” she 
said. 

“We’re making inroads and 
getting better each year,” she 
added referring to the fact that 
although still low, participation 
has risen steadily over the past 
few years. 

“A lot of credit must be given 
to the CRO and the two DRO’s 



that [the voter turn- 
out] was so high.” 

As a result of the 
referendum’s pas- 
sage, beginning in 
September 1998, 
each student will 
contribute $3 per 
semester to fund 
the program. The 
new daycare centre 
will primarily pro- 
vide part time serv- 
ices to student par- 
ents at a cost per 
child of $5 per day. 

While a daycare 
centre already ex- 
ists on campus, it is 
oriented more to- 
wards the needs of 
faculty and staff. 
The daycare only 
accepts children on 
a full time basis, 
meaning that the 
needs of many stu- 




Leigh-Wood got the word out 



dent parents are not being 
met. As well, waiting lists ex- 
ist in many age categories. 

Although students have ap- 
proved the new Daycare Centre, 
there are more steps that must 
be taken before it is opened. 

“(The referendum] is only 
another step in the process.” 
said Newell. Government licens- 
ing and funding must be se- 
cured, and staff must be hired 
and trained, in consultation with 
the present Daycare Centre. 

Elections for the new First 
Year Students Association were 
also held last week. According 
to Newell, “It’s a means through 
which First Year students can 
have their voices heard.” The 
FYSA will address issues such as 
the Freshman Program, the in- 
creased debt load faced by new 
students due to fee increases, 
and the implementation of a 
buddy program to ease the tran- 
sition into university. 



PAYING THË TOT I 

The question of income contingent loans 



Ontario teachers’ strike ends... 

But opposition to McSchools continues 



by Mark Ratner 

A t the last SSMU council 
meeting, special guest 
speaker Principal Bernard 
Shapiro spoke in favour of an in- 
come contingent loan repayment 
(ICLR) scheme. 

ICLRs are currently being con- 
sidered at both the provincial and 
federal levels of government. 

“We are against this idea,” says 
Brad Lavigne national chair of the 
Canadian Federation of Students 
(CFS). “It’s for people like Shapiro, 
who love tuition fees and see this as 
an excuse to raise them.” 

Lavigne argues that the idea of 
income contingency has always 
been tied to tuition increases. Gov- 
ernments, he says, are only inter- 
ested in restructuring the repayment 
of student loans to make it easier to 
charge higher fees. 

He cites the example of Australia, 
where ICLRs were accompanied by 
a large increase in tuition. 

“The Australian example is one 
where students were forced to bor- 
row more money to pay back their 
loans,” he says. 

ICLRs are based on the idea that 
student loan repayment should be 
tied to a person’s income upon 
graduation. If a student has a high- 
paying job they would be forced to 
pay the loan off faster than a low- 



earning graduate. 

The system has also been criti- 
cised because low-earners will have 
their debt stretched out over a longer 
period of time - thereby having to 
pay higher compound interest fees. 
Although ICLRs seem like a pro- 
gressive implementation, in the long 
run it serves only to increase the to- 
tal sum owed. 

Lavigne believes that such a sys- 
tem is inherently discriminatory. He 
points out that women graduates, 
who statistically earn less than their 
male counterparts, will face massive 
loan repayments due to accumu- 
lated interest 

“Women also tend to drop out of 
the workforce at a higher rate than 
men,” says Lavigne. “So there will 
be an added burden.” 

The CFS’s rival student group, 
CASA (Canadian Alliance of Stu- 
dents Associations) supports a form 
of income contingent loan repay- 
ments. CASA calls their scheme an 
income based remission program. 

“The plan will assist more gradu- 
ates and eliminate loan defaults,” 
says Lisa Phipps, SSMU’s vp-exter- 
nal and McGill’s representative to 
CASA. 

Phipps says that their plan will 
allow students more time to pay off 
loans than the current proposed 



ICLR schemes. 

CASA’s plan will, among other 
things, change the loan repayment 
period from the current 15 years to 
25 years, and will not force students 
to pay back until 5 years after gradu- 
ation. 

“Income and ability to pay are 
dominant considerations,” says 
Phipps of CASA’s plan. 

However to Lavigne, plans such 
as CASA’s do not address the real 
problem with ICLRs. 

“There is nothing easier in in- 
come contingency,” he says. 

According to Lavigne, stretching 
out the loan repayment period from 
15 to 25 years will only serve to add 
to the problem of increased debt 
loads. 

But Phipps points out that 
CASA’s proposal is only trying to 
help students - and they do not fa- 
vour tuition increases. Phipps finds 
CFS’s comparison to Australia par- 
ticularly wrong. “It is not the same 
situation [as Australia,]” she says, 
pointing out the difficulties of super- 
imposing die Australian condition 
onto a Canadian context. 

Lavigne adds that in the last fed- 
eral liberal budget there was a clause 
saying that there will be an investi- 
gation into the restructuring of stu- 
dent loans. 



by Sarah Schmidt 

TORONTO (CUP) - While 
Ontario teachers spent last 
weekend getting ready to go 
back to the classroom leaders 
in the education sector got to- 
gether in an unprecedented 
move to resist the trend to- 
wards McSchools. 

On November 6, the two unions 
representing public elementary 
teachers, along with the 
francophone union, broke rank and 
announced their intention to return 
to the classroom. The remaining two 
unions, representing Catholic teach- 



ers and high school teachers, fol- 
lowed suit on the weekend. 

The provinces’ teachers walked 
out of the classroom to protest Bill 
160, which they say centralizes 
power over the education system 
in the hands of cabinet and paves 
the way for over $G60-million in 
additional cuts to education fund- 
ing. 

A mass labour rally was held in 
front of the provincial legislature on 
November 8 to show support for the 
teachers’ ongoing 

continued on page 11 
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The Best 
Deal in 
Student 
Travel ... 
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VIA Rail™ has always been the best deal in student travel — with 
comfort, convenience, and service PLUS 40% off any economy 



seat, anywhere, any time when you show your ISIC. It’s no 



wonder thousands of Canadian students are taking the train. 

Well, that deal ... 



. just got better! 



It’s called the VIA 6 Pak.™ You will 
SAVE 50% when you buy 6 trips (3 round- 
trips) between the same 2 places (say, home 
and school) and show your ISIC. PLUS, for a 
limited time, with your VIA 6 Pak, you will get 
a FREE 15 minute long distance offer along 
with 6 other great deals on food, clothing, 
music, and more ... including awesome 
savings on the popular CANRAILPASS. 

For complete details contact your nearest 
travel agent or VIA Rail. 





ISIC stands for 
the International 
Student Identity 
Card end is issued 
at select VIA Rail 
stations and 
student travel 
agencies. 






www.viarail.oa 
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Certain restrictions may apply. 



Book your ad space 
^ now in our bumper'A' 
year-end editions of 



Thursday, November 27 
Tuesday, November 
25 (McGill Daily 
Français) 

Monday, December 1 
- Special Business 
Issue 



arrange advertising 
for your party or 
event in these excit- 
ing issues, at 398- 
II 6790. iç 



OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses (2 for 1) 

• Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 



advertising: 
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life Style without glasses 

"No kxjdi" Laver heart**, PRC, Laùk 

Myopia - Astigmatism - Hyperopia 
Contact Tens discomfort 

LASER ULTRAVISION INSTITUTE 

for careers in the Armed Forces, pilots, RCMP 
air troffic controllers, firemen, police, athletics. 

Medical Director 

Dr. Marvin L. Kwitko 

Past Chairman, Advisory Commiltoa on the 
Excimer Laser, for HeaHi and Vifelfare Canoda. 

5591, Côto-des-Neiges, Ml), Qc, Canoda 
1(514)735-1133 1-800-20LASER 






Erika Ritter 

will be reading from 

The Hidden Life of Humans 

November 20, 1997 - 7p.m. 

Redpath Museum Auditorium 

Tickets $2.00 

Available at the 
McGill University Bookstore 
3420 McTavish St. 

or at the door 

For more info, please cal! 398-8352/7444 



McGILL UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 3420 McTAVISH • 398-7444 




THE GATEWAY 



TO LEARNING 



DELF/DALF 

Diplôme d’études en langue française (DELF) 
Diplôme approfondi de langue française (DALF) 
délivrés par/granted by 

le ministère de l’Éducation nationale (France) 

Earn one or both of these modem diplomas internationally recognized as a measurement 
of your functional know-how in French communication. 

The National Examination Centre for Canada (McGill University) will be offering on 
December I through 4 the DELF, r degré (1st Level -Units A I -A4) and the Qualifying 
Examination for the DAI.F examination. The DEI.F, 1" degré, covers basic competencies 
in French and attests that the holder is able to communicate both orally and in writing in 
normal everyday situations. Candidates should have had at least 100 hours of instruction 
prior to taking the 1st unit (Al). The DALF Qualifying Examination is given to candidates 
who wish to lake the DALF without having to write the DEFL examination. The DALF may 
be used as proof of competency in French for admission into French universities. 
Exam dates, costs and limes 
DELF 1" degré 

• 1 December, 16:30- Unit Al $30.00 

• 2 December, 16:30 - Unit A2 $30.00 

• 3 December, 16:30 - Unit A3 $30.00 

• 4 December, 16:30 - Unit A4 $30.00 
DALF-qualifying examination 

4 December, 16:30 - Examen de contrôle $80.00 
Information sessions on these examinations will be livid al 
760 Sherbrooke St. W. Room 312 on 

18 November 1997: 17:00-18:00 

19 November 1997: 12:00-13:30 

For more information or to register, call or visit the Department of languages and 
Translation (Tel: 398-6160) on or before 5pm of Wednesday 26 November 1997. All 
candidates must present a photo identification in the form of a passport and a birth 
certificate giving the place and date of birth. 

McGill Centre for 



CONTINUING 



EDUCATION 
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T he overwhelming impres- 
sion left by Brian 
Mulroney’s recent visit to 
the McGill campus is of just how 
sordid and furtive the whole af- 
fair turned out to be. A former PM 
of Canada comes to our university 
and will speak only to a selected 
audience who, upon entrance, 
must not only present their ea- 
gerly-clutched invitations, but 
must also give their names to en- 
sure that they match-up with the 
names on some master list. And 
on what grounds were the invitees 
selected? Judging from first-hand 
accounts, for their assiduous ti- 
midity and reverent blindness. 

Let us be clear: no one objects 
to Mulroney coming to McGill. On 
the contrary. As someone re- 
marked in one of the more endur- 
ing comments to emerge from this 
minor fracas, s/he would support 
anyone this side of Ernst Zundel’s 
right to speak to this university. 
Certainly few have had a more 
lasting impact on late century 
Canada than Brian Mulroney, and 
Mulroney’s perspective on 
Mulroney is a valuable perspec- 
tive, one which the university 
would be unwise to discount. 

But then let Mulroney speak to 
a public audience, and let it be open 
to the press (who play a not unim- 
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portant role in the healthy function- 
ing of the modem democracy). This 
is, after all, a publicly-funded insti- 
tution. Staging the event as a pub- 
lic lecture would ensure that those 
who most wanted to attend, and 
perhaps even dialogue with 
Mulroney would be able to gain en- 
trance. Granted that some amongst 
the crowd would only want to hurl 
insults (and perhaps the occasional 
tomato) at the former PM, which is 
hardly conducive to informed de- 
bate, but so be it. 

Whether he likes it or not, 
Mulroney will always be a public 
figure in this country and given 
the radical course which he set us 
on in the eighties (and the decline 
of this university is just some of 
the fruit of this miserable decade), 
he can hardly hope to escape con- 
demnation from some quarters. 
This is part and parcel with the 
kudos he received from others. 
Consider, for example, the ease 
with which Mulroney, after grace- 
lessly retiring from public office, 
slipped into a series of lucrative, 
private-sector positions. 

Mulroney pursued policies 
which benefited the few, and he 
must not be surprised if the “rest- 
less many” (those declared “not 
wanted on the voyage” as so many 
were last Wednesday) are none 
too reticent about expressing their 
displeasure, if not to say disgust. 

There is another lesson for this 
administration to draw from 
Mulroney’s visit. Namely, not to 
be so politically naive as to imag- 
ine that they could quietly smug- 
gle a figure of the stature of a 
Mulroney on and off campus to 
speak privately to a handful of 
invitees (recall that earlier plans 
for his visit called for an audience 
somewhere around fifteen). What- 
ever your position on the 
justifiability of this decision, the 
administration clearly miscalcu- 
lated if they thought they could 
pull this off without some unde- 
sirable catching scent of it. 

I’ll leave it to your own sense 
of reaipolitik whether the invite 
list for Mulroney’s talk mush- 
roomed to 107 because of “unex- 
pected demand,” or because an 
unwelcome amount of light was 
being directed onto an area the 
administration would have pre- 
ferred remain in darkness (and 
rumour has it the History depart- 
ment went to full panic mode 
when CBC TV came calling). 

Amidst all this maneuvering, 
the central point is in danger of 
being lost: let Mulroney come, let 
him address the public at a pub- 
lic institution, and let him respond 
to their concerns and questions. 
Let him also exercise his demo- 
cratic right to defend his record. 
All this should prove no Herculean 
undertaking if the former PM of 
Canada has nothing to hide. And 
if he does have something to hide, 
then this university should not de- 
grade itself by becoming complicit 
in his unworthy project of spe- 
cious self-vindication. 

— Matthew Watkins 



Towards a new leadership 



W hen Principal Bernard 
Shapiro addressed the 
SSMU council last 
Thursday, questions turned to fo- 
cus on the "liberalization” of post 
secondary education. But instead 
of challenging Shapiro’s justifica- 
tion for decreasing student acces- 
sibility, council members seemed 
more concerned about McGill’s 
declining standing in the annual 
Maclean's . 

The problem with 
Shapiro’s address was 
that he didn’t offer any 
solutions to the problem. 

Rather, he just made ex- 
cuses. He constantly re- P 

minded students that n! 

questions regarding tui- \ 

tion fees were out of his 
control - that they were a Sx® 
provincial government 
matter. 

If that’s true, then the jp 

question becomes why wf i 

Shapiro took it upon him- / | 
self to lobby Education 
Minister Pauline Marois to 
deregulate tuition levels 
last year. At that time, 

Marois listened with an open ear, 
announcing a projected S700 mil- 
lion cutback to Quebec’s educa- 
tion sector and tuition hikes for 
out-of-province students exactly 
one year ago. 

One of the few non-councilors 
who asked questions at the meet- 
ing was Paul Ruel, who asked 
about the SSMU’s court battle 
against the Quebec government 
over differential tuition fees. In 
one of the only challenging ques- 
tions of the evening, Ruel asked 
why the university has not become 



more involved in the student’s 
fight. 

Shapiro responded that while 
the university agrees that charg- 
ing differential tuition to Canadi- 
ans from outside Québec is wrong, 
involvement in the case is outside 
of the university's jurisdiction. 

VP University Affairs Elisabeth 
Gomery asked if Shapiro plans on 
bringing up the problem of the lib- 
eralization of tuition fees in an 



&=y ! 







upcoming meeting with Québec 
Education Minister Pauline 
Marois. 

“Probably not,” he said. “I’ve 
done it before and only have a lim- 
ited amount of lime.” 

The fact is that Shapiro can’t 
find the time to talk about tuition 
with Marois because he doesn’t 
want to. Accessibility has never 
been a priority of his administra- 
tion otherwise he wouldn’t have 
pushed Marois to deregulate tui- 
tion fees in the first place. 

When Shapiro was asked about 



the declining quality of the uni- 
versity he said - in a theme to be 
brought up repeatedly - that it was 
as a result of declining revenue. 
He maintained that you cannot 
hire qualified professors, or put 
books in the library without fund- 
ing. 

Shapiro seems to want to have 
his cake and eat it too. He refuses 
to become actively involved in 
protecting the rights of students, 
but has no problem in un- 
dermining those rights. 
While on the one hand, he 
claims to support stu- 
dents, his actions are the 
contrary. 

Additionally, Shapiro 
demonstrates a continu- 
ing lack of leadership 
whenever difficult ques- 
tions are asked. He con- 
| sistently makes excuses, 
? saying that all of the uni- 
versity’s problems are 
* due solely to government 
§ cutbacks. Never does he 
j J 1 address, or question the 
priorities of the universi- 
ty’s administration. 

Shapiro’s remarks are reminis- 
cent of those of a whining child - 
saying that he can’t get what he 
wants because his parents are too 
mean. 

What we need is a leader who 
will do more than just make ex- 
cuses. We need a principal who is 
capable of fighting the Québec 
government’s policies. Someone 
who can offer solutions to stu- 
dents, rather than just complain- 
ing that we don’t pay enough to 
attend university. 



Empty words from 
Bernie’s mouth 




I had the unexpected pleasure 
of hearing Principal Shapiro 
address the SSMU Council at 
its last meeting. To tell you the 
truth, I was only half listening 
when a number of phrases, spo- 
ken in series, caught my attention: 
“I think that education should be 
free,” “I have always dismissed the 
argument that people must pay 
something for their education or 
else they will not value it,” “I disa- 
gree with differential tuition fees 
for international students," “The 
argument that international stu- 
dents don’t pay taxes and there- 
fore should not be subsidized by 
the government is not valid, and I 
pay it no heed,” “International 
students contribute way more to 
the economy than they take 
away,” “With respect to the fed- 
eral government's new millen- 
nium fund— I believe that there 
should be a minimum cut-off 
above which money should be dis- 
persed based on need, not merit,” 
“there should be national stand- 
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ards for education— similar to the 
concept of the national Health 
Act.” For a moment there, I 
thought I was daydreaming. But 
no! Principal Shapiro’s mouth WAS 
moving— he had said all these 
things! At this point, I was think- 
ing, “This guy would fit right in at 
a PGSS Council meeting!” Maybe 
even at a meeting of the Canadian 
Federation of Students! Then came 
the bombshell ... my daydream 
was shattered ... “I don’t feel that 
it is my responsibility to take on 
the whole social policy issue— my 
job is to ensure that McGill re- 
mains a high quality institution.” 
This is the ultimate cop-out. 
“Things need to change, but I am 
not going to do anything to 
change the status quo.” If in fact 
Principal Shapiro believes in a 
public, accessible, high quality 
post-secondary system (he may 
have simply been feeding the au- 
dience what it wanted to hear), it 
is unacceptable that he is pre- 
pared to compromise those beliefs 



to “keep McGill afloat”— it is his 
responsibility as a university fig- 
ure, and as the President of the 
Conseil des Recteurs et des 
Principaux du Québec, to act on 
his beliefs! The Principal and the 
Board of Governors of this Univer- 
sity have pull within the govern- 
ment— they have pull with the 
general public. Imagine the mes- 
sage we could send out if the Prin- 
cipal of our university were to join 
forces with the students, PUB- 
LICLY, and not just from the safety 
of his office, on issues such as in- 
creased funding for education, 
zero tuition, no differential fees, 
and need-based as opposed merit- 
based funding! Principal Shapiro— 
instead of hiding in the safety of 
non-action, we call on you to join 
us in our fight for accessible, high 
quality post-secondary education! 

Anna Kruzynski 

University and Academic 

Affairs Co-ordinator 
Post-Graduate Students’ Society 
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Love animals, don’t eat them 

Eric Marcus expounds on the virtues of veganism 

by Brian Thom 





day of their life. The mother cries 
out for days in anguish of being sepa- 
rated from her calf.” 

Confinement is another ethical 
question for vegans. That is, 
“throughout Canada and the US, 
thousands of small family farms have 
been closed. Chicken coops, small 
bams and family farm houses have 
been bulldozed to make room for 
industrial farming. One principle of 
industrial fanning is packing the ani- 
mals into massive warehouses. The 
agricultural journals actually say that 
‘packing pigs brings cash’. Not only 
does packing provide more meat per 
square foot, the animals get less ex- 
ercise, so less calories are burnt. 
Some of the animals die from being 
crushed, but it is worth it to have a 
few more animals die from over- 
packing than it is to have fewer ani- 
mals with the proper amount of 
space.” 

Further, mutilation becomes a 
devastating reality as a result of tire 
animals’ confinement. “How do 
these animals deal with confine- 
ment? Chickens turn violent and 
peck at one another. To solve this, 
the farmers bum the beaks off the 
chickens with a hot metal rod. No 
anesthetics are given. With pigs, they 
bite each other’s tales. What do the 
farmers do? They chop off the pigs 



Marcus observed that there have 
been a lot of changes in public per- 
ception of vegetarianism over the 
past 10 years. Formally, he noted, 
vegans were few and far between 
and made their choices for ethical 
reasons. Now research has clearly 
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farm animals are made to absorb in 
quantities. One particularly bad one 
is Heterocyclic amines. These are 
free radicals that invade a cell, pen- 
etrate the nucleus and damage the 
DNA. When the cell reproduced, 
you have the beginning of a tumor. 



For more information 
on becoming vegetarian, con- 
tact Earthsave Montreal at 
QPIRG-McGill (398-7432, 
Point your vegetarian web- 
browsers to the Vegan Foun- 
dation web-site: http:// 
www.vegan.com. 



Questioning the ethics of eating 
meat was the theme addressed by 
Eric Marcus, who spoke recently at 
McGill. As part of the Earthsave 
Montreal week, the Quebec Public 
Research Interest Group (QPIRG) 
sponsored a talk by Marcus, who 
was promoting his recent book Ve- 
gan: The New Ethics of Eating. Marcus’ 
message was clear: eating meat is 
ethically rotten to the 
core and becoming ve- 
gan (a vegetarian who 
eats no fish, egg, or 
dairy products) is the 
not only the solution to 
the ethical dilemma, 
but has many impor- 
tant advantages for 
good health. 

The talk was moder- 
ately well attended by 
an interested audience 
as the 27 year-old 
Marcus told the story of 
why he became a ve- 
gan. “I was a very un- 
likely vegan. My diet 
was centered around 
meateating in child- 
hood. By eating meat, I 
began to have a life that 
was opposed to gcnde- 
ness and kindness. All 
dial changed in my first 
year of college. I 
walked into a room 
where guys were show- 
ing video tapes of animals being 
slaughtered.” 

Marcus looked to the floor in 
shame, his voice wavering, “I looked 
into the steers’ eyes and saw them 
being slaughtered. I finally knew 
where the meat I was eating was 
from.” 

Having decided that he could not 
be responsible for killing animals 
anymore, Marcus became a vegan. 
“Being vegan means not eating any 
meat-products. A vegetarian who 
eats eggs and dairy are still contrib- 
uting to the suffering of animals. All 
egg-chickens and milk-cows go even- 
tually to the slaughter. I started as a 
junk food vegan, eating any frozen 
vegan product I could get from the 
health-food store. Now on a typical 
day I have a bagel with jam, or oat- 
meal, or a tofu stir-fry with fresh- 
squeezed orange juice for breakfast; 
a vegan burrito with refried beans, 
guacamole, salsa and Spanish rice 
for lunch; and spaghetti with tomato 
sauce, sauteed veggies, a salad and 
garlic bread for dinner.” 



The Ethical Facts 



Marcus left Business School in 
college to pursue his interest in ani- 
mal rights. “1 wanted to find out what 
animal agriculture was about from 



shown that more fruit and vegeta- 
bles and less meat provide a 
healthier diet, reducing weight and 
decreasing the risk of cancer. 

Marcus, a thin man (no more 
than 145 lbs) with sunken cheeks 
praised how a vegan diet is an easy 
method of weight loss. “We need to 
eat 3-4 lbs of food per day, and limit 
our calorie intake to 2500 per day 
for men and 2000 per day for 
women. It takes between 1-2 lbs of 
hamburgers or cheddar cheese or 
sausages before you get your calo- 
ries, so before you get filled up, you 
probably reach your calorie limit 
Except for an avocado which is all 
fat, the fattiest vegetable food is a 
potato. You need to eat 10 lbs of 
potatoes to get 2500 calories. You 
know those big 10 lb sacks of pota- 
toes that you get for $ 1.50? You need 
to eat one of those to reach your 
maximum daily calorie intake. So it 
is certainly hard to over-eat if you 
are a vegetarian.” 

Pulling on our emotional strings 
again, Marcus treats us to a story of 
cancer in his family. “We know that 
for people who are worried about 
cancer, vegan diets are the way to 
go. We know about the cancer-caus- 
ing hormones and pesticides that 



The Emotional Con- 
nection 



Marcus knew in an abstract 
way that the way these animals 
were treated was ethically 
wrong, “But something was 
missing. I needed to get to know 
the animals. I went to Farm 
Sanctuary [PO Box 150 Watkins 
Glen, NY 14891]. This is a place 
that rescues animals that are vic- 
tims of industrial farming. When 
turkeys fall off the back of a 
transport truck, or if a pig breaks 
it’s leg at an auction house and 
it isn’t worth it for the farmer to 
spend his time to take care of 
these animals, the Farm Sanctu- 
ary goes to adopt it At 
Farm Sanctuary, the 
animals have plenty of 
space, they get the 
right food and they are 
cared for like beings with 
intrinsic value - they are 
not just there to be fattened 
and then killed.” 



It was there, at Farm 
Sanctuary, that he looked 
into the eyes of a pig and 
realized that “these animals 
were conscious of things 
and that they are just as 
aware as we are. Seeing 
pigs and chickens one-on- 
one made me know what 
difference 1 made as a ve- 
gan. 20 million pigs are 
slaughtered each year in 
the US. What difference 
would it make if only 10 
million were slaughtered? 
Each one of those animals 
is a living, conscious being 
that deserves a decent life.” 



The Health Ad- 
vantages 



There are carcinogens in everything, 
but are much less common in vegan 
foods. There is something about ani- 
mal proteins that cause these car- 
cinogens to form. In scientific tests 
for these carcinogens, it has been 
shown that you need to eat 200 soy 
burgers to get the same amount of 
cancer-causing as in one serving of 
bacon.” 



Marcus ended the talk with a cau- 
tionary tale about mad-cow disease, 
pointing out that the only way to spot 
the infiltration of such serious ill- 
nesses is to either live in a country 
that does not allow such horrendous 
industrial farming practices, or to 
become a vegan. “The vegan diet, 
which started as an ethical choice for 
a few people, is now making more 
and more sense for a great many 
people. Faced with the ethical and 
die health evidence, the case for be- 
coming vegetarian is hard to deny." 



Earthsave Montreal: 
The Non-judgmental 
Perspective 



Marcus’ talk was not particularly 
well received by everyone in die 
audience, including many seasoned 
vegetarians. Katy Mamen 
of Eardisave thought the 
speaker was a bit preachy: 
“The essence of what the 
speaker was trying to say 
is important, the facts 
mosdy OK, but the way he 
was presenting it was 
pretty off-putting and 
could be perceived as be- 
ing biased... He focused a 
lot on weight-loss and how 
a vegan diet helps main- 
tain a healthy weight. I 
diink people should feel 
good about themselves re- 
gardless of their weight.” 



“At Eardisave we pro- 
mote education. We are 
not trying to force values 
or lifestyles on people. 
Earthsave is non-judgmen- 
tal. We really want to edu- 
cate people about the food 
choices they have. The re- 
source centre at QPIRG 
has lots of facts, books, 
magazines and videos 
which people could use to 
find out more.” 



their perspective, so I enrolled at 
Cornell University to get access to 
dieir Agriculture library.” From his 
studies of the farming industry, 
Marcus oudined four major ethical 
problems. The first concern is ma- 
ternal deprivadon as “they separate 
mother hens from chicks before they 
are hatched. They separate a calf 
from his or her mother on the first 



tails. Again, no anesthetics are 
given.” 

Lasdy, though death is inherent 
in the animal condition, the slaugh- 
ter of animals is often done in a ruth- 
less and unforgiving fashion. In ef- 
fect, “all animals that go to slaugh- 
ter get their throats cut and bleed to 
death. Even cows that produce milk 
and chickens that lay eggs go to 
slaughter. Once they get too old 
to be productive, they are sent 
out with the meat animals.” 
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SACOMSS organizes international conference on 

sexual assault 



i 

by Jesse Finkelstein 



G 



The Sexual Assault Centre of 
McGill Students’ Society 
(SACOMSS) is tak- 
ing on yet another 
project. The student- 
run organization, 
which currently of- 
fers six main serv- 
ices to McGill stu- 
dents and to the 
greater Montreal 
community, is or- 
ganizing an interna- 
tional conference on 
sexual assault that 
will take place on 
campus at the end of 
March. Entitled 
SACOMSS Interna- 
tional Conference 
1998: What students 
are doing about sexual 
assault , the confer- 
ence will highlight SACOMSS’ 
unique approach to the issue of 
sexual assault in a university con- 
text, while providing delegates 
with information on a broad 
range of subjects, from volunteer 
training to legal issues. 

Invitations to the conference 
are being extended to English- 
speaking delegates across the 
globe. Joanne Stuart, Special 
Projects co-ordinator of 
SACOMSS, hopes to have at 
least 100 international attendants. 
“The conference Task Force and 
Policy and Planning Committee, 
who have been diligently plan- 
ning and publicizing 
the conference since 
early October, have 
already received 
several positive re- 
sponses from poten- 
tial delegates in New 
Zealand, Australia, 
the U.K., the United 
States, and across 
Canada,” she ex- 
plains. 

SACOMSS 

serves as a 
working 
model 



Sex Issues and Cultural Relativism. 
During most of the weekend, del- 



egates will participate in a series 
of 10 workshops which cover a 
variety of topics like Volunteer 
Support and Vicarious Traumatiza- 
tion and Mediation: Managing Con- 
flict within Groups , and will be 
able to socialize and network dur- 
ing organized breakfasts and 
lunches and a final banquet. 

According to Stuart, 
SACOMSS requested funds from 
the McGill Students’ Society as 
part of its discretionary budget, 
and the centre will be asking for 
donations from various organiza- 
tions. Although funding presup- 
poses the realization of the con- 



ference in order to help other po- 
tential and existing centres learn 
about how to finance their own 
specific enterprises.” One of the 
workshops, Financing Your Objec- 
tives: Shoestrings and All, is de- 
signed to cover this subject. 

Such information is often in- 
valuable for organizations at- 
tempting to effectively deal with 
sexual assault. SACOMSS is 
well-equipped to provide such in- 
formation, for it has set a prec- 
edent in this field. As Gravely ex- 
plains, “as one of the only exist- 
ing student-run sexual assault 
centres, SACOMSS is in a 
unique position with respect to 
the issues we intend to cover at 
the conference. We feel that, in 
addition to being able to help 
other centres develop their own 
objectives, SACOMSS serves as 
a working model - as the confer- 
ence subtitle suggests - of what 
students are doing about sexual 
assault.” Gravely illustrated this 
point by explaining how, after 
observing the inner workings of 
SACOMSS, students from York 
University were encouraged to 
develop a similar organization on 
their Toronto campus. 

Like SACOMSS, the confer- 
ence may set a precedent for the 
way in which information is ex- 
changed among universities and 
the community at large. “I’m re- 
ally excited to see what happens,” 



A particularly innovative aspect of the conference is a 
subject that will be addressed in one of the workshops: 
Men's Roles: The Role of Men in the Centre and the Role 
of the Centre for Men. This is an issue that is not often 
confronted in sexual assault centres. 

“To my knowledge, for instance, the Montreal Sexual /4s- 
sault Centre does not accept calls from male survivors. 

SACOMSS is distinct in that it involves men on many levels, 
such as organization and outreach initiatives, and it does 
receive calls from male survivors. " -Christina Gravely 



“As one of the only existing 
student-run sexual assault 
centres, SACOMSS is in a 
unique position with respect to 
the issues we intend to cover at 
the conference. We feel that, in 
addition to being able to help 
other centres develop their own 
objectives, SACOMSS serves as 
a working model - as the confer- 
ence subtitle suggests - of what 
students are doing about sexual 
assault. ” - Christina Gravely 



This immediate response is en- 
couraging, and yet perhaps not 
surprising, considering what the 
conference has to offer. For a fifty 
dollar attendance fee, delegates 
will hear a key note address from 
writer, activist, and competitive 
cyclist Laura Robinson, as well as 
a panel discussion entitled Same 



ference, money is not the point. 
“The main goal of the conference 
is to provide information about 
sexual assault and what students 
are doing about it,” says Stuart. 

Christina Gravely, 

SACOMSS’ External Coordina- 
tor, explains that “issues of fund- 
ing will be addressed at the con- 



says Gravely. “I think the confer- 
ence could radically change the 
way in which Canada and the 
world deal with this issue.” 

Our Problem 

A particularly innovative as- 
pect of the conference, according 
to Gravely, is a subject that will 



be addressed in one of the work- 
shops: Men ’s Roles: The Role of Men 
in the Centre and the Role of the 
Centre for Men. This is an issue 
that Gravely claims is not often 
confronted in sexual assault cen- 
tres. “To my knowledge, for in- 
stance, the Montreal Sexual As- 
sault Centre does not accept calls 
from male survivors,” says 
Gravely. “SACOMSS is distinct 
in that it involves men on many 
levels, such as organization and 



outreach initiatives, and it does 
receive calls from male survivors. 
Although, at the request of 
McGill students, only women 
staff the SACOMSS Help Line, 
we have male volunteers, and we 
believe it is important to involve 
men in the centre.” As the con- 
ference information booklet 
points out, “sexual assault is nei- 
ther a woman’s nor a man’s prob- 
lem-it is our problem.” 

Although this subject, among 
others, will be primarily covered 
in workshops reserved for the 
conference delegates, Stuart and 
Gravely hope that the key note 
address and panel discussion will 
be accessible to the public. 

Tackling sexual assault in 

the professional sports 
sector 



Laura Robinson’s key note 
speech should be a high point of 
the conference, according to 
Gravely. Gravely approached 
Robinson after hearing her speak 
at a previous conference. 
“Robinson is a dynamic and em- 
powering speaker,” says Gravely. 
In addition to being an activist 



in the realm of women in sports, 
she has underscored the role of 
the media in giving a voice to 
those who are not usually well- 
represented in the public arena.” 
Robinson is the author of two 
books about women in sports, She 
Shoots, She Scores: Canadian Per- 
spectives on Women in Sports and 
Crossing the Line. At the confer- 
ence, Robinson will probably fo- 
cus on issues related to sexual as- 
sault that she has confronted in 
professional sports. 
Her speech should 
provide a useful intro- 
duction to the confer- 
ence itself. 

Although work- 
shops will not be open 
to the public, McGill 
students who are in- 
terested in the issues 
which will be dis- 
cussed during the con- 
ference will find all 
relevant information 
at the SACOMSS of- 
fice in the Shatner 
Building. Such student 
interest has, in es- 
sence, made the 
SACOMSS International Con- 
ference possible. Stuart claimed 
that student volunteers on the 
Policy and Planning Committee 
and Conference Task Force have 
“completely surpassed my expec- 
tations. These students absolutely 
contradict the apathetic stere- 
otype many people attribute to 
students today. I really appreci- 
ate their constant support.” 
Gravely is also “extremely im- 
pressed” with these volunteers: “I 
am dazzled by their motivation. 
They never seem to give up.” It 
seems that such student initiatives 
are already illustrating what the 
conference itself will demon- 
strate: that students are doing a 
lot about sexual assault. The con- 
ference will no doubt reflect what 
is already being done, and will 
encourage more attempts to ad- 
dress this problem on a global 
scale. 



SACOMSS can be reached 
from Monday to Friday on 
their info line between 1 Oh 
and 1 7 3 Oh at 398-2700., and 
thier help line between 1 Sh- 
24h at 398-8500. 



SACOMSS International 
Conference 1998: What 
students are doing about 
sexual assault will highlight 
SACOMSS' unique approach 
to the issue of sexual as- 
sault in a university context, 
while providing delegates 
with information on a broad 
range of subjects, from 
volunteer training to legal 
issues. 
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by Maggie Gilmour and Neil Verma An Interview with Malcolm Purkey 



T he most horrifying thing I 
ever read about apartheid in 
South Africa (and there were 
many) was the use of the “necklace.” 
The necklace was a punishment for 
suspected police informers/political 
opponents - they were doused with 
petrol, a motor car tire was put 
around the body and also 
soaked with gasoline, and 
then set alight. This is just 
one image of Soudi Africa in 
the late 80’s, the years before 
apartheid ended, when the 
struggle became increasingly 
ferocious and bloody. The 
play Tooth and Nail, presently 
being performed at McGill, 
attempts to address a number 
of concerns in the context of 
the ongoing violence, fear 
and uncertainty that charac- 
terized the late 80’s in South 
Africa. 

In October 1988, the 
Junction Avenue Theatre § 
company began work on g 
their new play, Tooth and Nail, 
which was described in the 
programme note to its first 
production as an “expression 
of our most brutal and com- 
plex times." The Junction 
Avenue Theatre Company 
was founded by a group of 
students at the University of 
Witwatcrsrand in Johannesburg, 
South Africa. Their home base: 
number 8 Junction Ave., a house in 
a run-down part of the city that has 
been described as “an old lady gone 
to seed.” Comprised of about 25 
people, the multiracial group 
workshopped and performed sev- 
eral plays, among them Sophialown 
and The Fantastical History of a Use- 
less Man. 

Tooth and Nail is a complex play 
that examines the ef- 
fects of apartheid on 
a variety of people - 
two yuppies, a tradi- 
tional mother and 
her rebellious daugh- 
ter Thandi, Letitia, a 
sexy lounge singer 
and others. The play 
is told in 70 frag- 
ments, dominated 
by image and pup- 
petry. Each fragment is very short 
in duration, linked by a loose narra- 
tive: ten people are running from a 
flood of blood unleashed by the ar- 
mies of apartheid: they do not meet 
but tell their stories in disconnected 
form. The main character, Sifiso, is 
a political activist who tries to en- 
gage all the characters in the fight 
for liberation. 

The Daily recently had the 
chance to talk to Malcom Purkey, 
the self-described driving force of the 
Junction Ave. Theatre company, and 
director of the initial production of 



Tooth and Nail 

Daily: What did you think of the 
McGill production of Tooth and Nail? 
What did you think of McGill 
putting this play on in Montreal, 
Québec? 



that meant that I could sit and look 
at it, and ask myself: what is this 
monster that I have made? It is a bit 
of a monster isn’t it? 

Daily: Yes it is. 

Purkey: I have my views about 




Daily: That leads to my next 
question. The last time that this play 
was performed was in 1991 at the 
Grahamstown Festival in South Af- 
rica. Do you think it is appropriate 
to produce this play out of its South 
African context, here at McGill, in 
a Montreal anglophone university? 

Do you think it lost 
any of its rel- 
evance? 

Purkey: I think 
the question of 
appropriacy is, with 



“The old is dying. The 
new cannot be born. In 
this interregnum there 
arises a great diversity 
of morbid symptoms. ” 
-Line by Gramsci that 
inspired play u Tooth 
and Nail" 



Malcolm Purkey contemplates the future of South African theatre 



Purkey: Let me say that I am still 
trying to assess my responses but, as 
I walked into the theatre, my leg was 
shaking. And it continued to shake 
for at least a third of the way, be- 
cause the play itself was actually a 
very hard thing for me to do. It’s not 
a play that I remember with ease. I 
remember it as being a very hard 
project, very demanding, very divi- 
sive, very dramatic. The text that is 
published in the new version of the 



On South African theatre today: 
Audiences are just burnt out. In the 80' s, the 
audiences co-wrote the plays. What I mean by 
that is that they arrived with a passion to make 
the play work... Now they don't come... people 
are settling back into their old complacent 
views... " 



plays, “Thejunction” is the nice ver- 
sion - there were two versions, and 
the second version got better. It’s not 
die kind of play that I’d done before. 
So I remember it with a very mixed 
bag of feelings. When I came to 
McGill to see what could be done, 
part of me was absolutely curious to 
see what could be done. The play 
seemed very opaque to me, when I 
was doing it.. I was delighted to see 
a few tilings: one, that it can work, 
make sense to an audience, as I saw 
last night, and I was able to muster a 
dispassionate view of the text, and 



what was more successful, and less 
successful about the performance. 
On the whole I am delighted to be 
here, I’m deeply impressed, I’m in 
a kind of awe. It’s kind of selfish - 
I’m looking at this as an exercise for 
myself, I am looking at a ghost, and 
asking: is it a nice ghost or a nice 
ghost? There were moments in last 
night’s performance that I liked a lot 
For example, the lost spirits, when 
they talk about who was chosen to 
go to the ark and 
who wasn’t, and 
when they talk about 
their lives - those sec- 
tions, which I be- 
lieve... the cast didn’t 
think were very suc- 
cessful maybe, they 
were struggling with 
it, I think that part 
worked just beauti- 
fully. I think that... 
there were elements that were new 
to me there... The sequence that re- 
ally moved me, was the mother 
daughter sequence, which... had al- 
most like a Greek tragedy aspect to 
it... That is valuable and interesting 
and unusual. Of course, injohannes- 
burg, it’s played by an older black 
woman, played with traditional 
qualities, and in the tradition of the 
witch doctor... that you have to do.. 
So coming here, where that tradition 
is not available, other traditions can 
be tapped into, and that’s great 



respect, probably 
the wrong question. 

I know it’s been 
asked a lot, around 
the production... I 
understand, but I 
am only interested 
in quite crass things, theatrical tilings, 
like: does it work as theatre, is there 
anything that it can communicate? 
To me, if there’s one moment of clar- 
ity that can be communicated to au- 
diences then it is worth doing. The 
question of political relevance I’m 
not so interested in, except that I’m 
absolutely convinced, and I know 
this from last night, people were talk- 
ing to me last night about sexual poli- 
tics, gender politics, everything... 
Everything is new, in some way, 
which I loved. 

Daily: You mentioned that the 
play was a bit of a “monster” What 
did you mean by that? 

Purkey: I looked at it and I really 
thought: good god, what is it with 
all the sexual politics in this play? 

Daily: Letitia is pretty wild. (ed. 
note: Letitia spends much of her time 
on stage in very provocative clothes, 
writhing around and just being sexy 
in general) 

Purkey: I like Letitia, of course, 
but I’d like her even wilder, of 
course. At some point she is sup- 
posed to take all of her clothes off 
and dress like a little girl, and it’s 
about all kinds of perversities, and... 
I didn’t remember the sex as being 
so dominant in the play, it’s clearly 
that dominant in the text, but it 
didn’t remember it as so dominant 



I remember thinking I was a bit of a 
madman during the time of the play. 
I’m also thinking that maybe we 
were all too obsessed with personal 
politics, I mean that was inevitable. 
All the plays that thejunction Av- 
enue Theatre group created previ- 
ous to that one were all infused by 
history and politics, but the domi- 
nant impulse in those ones were the 
social narrative realism driven ones, 
and personal politics of the kind that 
you saw last night was secondary 
when we were creating Tooth and 
Nail.. Last night was sort of pecu- 
liar in that sense. It was 
all about an explosive 
moment in the history 
of South Africa where 
the old ideas about 
what you could and 
could not say, or deal 
with, suddenly went 
BOOM! And it was 
like a big explosion in 
that sense. I’m de- 
lighted in that respect, 
I think that play really 
represents an explosive 
moment in history. 



Daily: One of the things that ex- 
ploded too were previous ways of 
doing theatre. The whole idea of tell- 
ing Tooth and Nail in fragments, the 
very disconnected nature of the 
story, those were all new things. 
What do you think the advantages 
and disadvantages are in departing 
from realism and presenting a play 
in a fragmentary form? 

Purkey: In South Africa, it was a 
new thing - it’s probably a tempo- 
rary aberration. I’m not sure, but 
why we needed to present the play 
in fragments should be explained in 
literary terms. If narrative exhausts 
itself... Well see, I’m caught, because 
I can’t deal with social realist plays: 
can’t write them, can’t do them. In 
fact I have started working in film. 
So on die one hand I can’t believe 
in social realism, or narrative stories 
on die stage, but on the odier hand... 

Daily: Why not? Why can’t you 
believe in diem? 

Purkey: Well, because I think 
there is something quite peculiar 
about people trying to be real on 
stage. Don’t you think? When you’re 
competing with television, or film, 
and the realism dial film can mus- 
ter, people pretending to be walk- 
ing in die door and saying, “Hello 
darling I’m home” on stage is very 
odd for me, at the moment So dial’s 
one side, and on die other side, the 
stage lends itself to a sort of dance- 
like physical dieatre sort of explo- 
sive theatre... that we see on the stage 
in so many new forms... In dieory, 
continued on page 9 
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Tooth and Nail tears open South Africa then knits it 

by Paul Sheridan back together 



I admit I had my doubts about Tooth 
and Nail, the department of Eng 
lish Drama and Theatre’s new 
play. My roommate, who worked on 
the show’s costumes, 
had told me frightening 
gossip: the audience 
would sit on the stage 
while the cast per- 
formed in the seats, 
there was a big dance 
number called “An- 
tagonism and Love", 
die play works in frag- 
ments that can be theo- 
retically performed in 
any order... I had dark 
visions of a pretentious, 
incomprehensible 
mess. Happily, my 
worries were com- 
pletely uncalled for. 

Tooth and Nail is both 
unpretentious and co- 
herent. It’s a good play, 
a fine play. Alright then, 
it’s a great play; I even 
ended up singing along 
with “Antagonism and 
Love.” 

Tooth and Nail is about life in South 
Africa in die era just before the end of 
legal apartheid. The play shows 
glimpses of the lives of a number of 
characters: two arrogant yuppies and 
the voluptuous lounge singer they bat- 
de over, an acdvist and his interpreter, 
a traditional, spiritual modier and her 
militant daughter, a troubled photog- 
rapher and a master and servant sing- 
ing duo with a complicated relation- 
ship. While diese characters usually re- 
main in dieir own groups, 
nearly all of diem interact 
with each other at some 
point Laura Levin, the play’s 
dramaturge and assistant di- 
rector, told the Daily that the 
play is about personal rela- 
tionships between different 
socio-economical groups in 
South Africa. These relation- 
ships, she explained, do not 
automatically change once 
die legal framework of apart- 
heid has been erased. 

A s Debbie Young, the ac- 
tor who plays the activist 
Sifiso, points out, “even 
diough apartheid had been 
legally removed, you cannot 
change people’s minds over- 
night You cannot change 
economics overnight It’s go- 
ing to take a really long time 
to change.” The current state 
of race relations in the United States is 
a clear example of the difficulty in- 
volvedinhealinga racially divided cul- 
ture. Tooth and Nailimpliüûy attempts 
to assist the process of racial healing 
in Soutii Africa. 

Innovative Theatrics 



As my roommate had warned me, 
the audience does indeed sit at the back 
of the play’s stage while the actors per- 
form all around them. This unusual 
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seating arrangement does not, how- 
ever, feel forced or self-consciously 
deconstructionisL It gives die players 
a huge stage area in which to work: 
die seats, the front of die stage, die cat- 
walks, the walls, everywhere. The 
play’s action rapidly cuts from one area 
to anodier with a rhythm at once seam- 
less and relendcss. Ellen McKinney, 
who portrays the saucy lounge singer 
Letitia, told the Daily that “die work is 
primarily Brechtian...by putting the au- 
dience on a stage, it reminds [diem] 




that this is a play and to a certain ex- 
tent an informative session rather than 
[a striedy realistic drama].” Even so, 
this “Brechtian” effect does not create 
ironic distance between the actors and 
the audience; we care intimately about 
die characters and sympathize with 
dieir actions. 

'Hie sympathy and affection that 



we feel for the characters is a credit to 
the actors, who admirably cany off a 
text which is at times awkward and, 
well, loopy. To get a glimpse of the 
play’s difficulty, here is 
a sample from the frag- 
ment “Dressing Up”: 
Letitia: Manfred? 
Manfred: Yes my lit- 
tle Letitia? 

Letitia: When I’m 
saucy. 

Manfred: Yes my 
naughty little Letitia? 

Letitia: And dripping 
like a moon calf. 

Manfred: Yes my 
wicked Letitia? 

Letitia: Against the 
blood red of the sky. 

Manfred: Yes my 
Letitia? 

Letitia: Beat my 
arse until I die! 

Believe it or not, tiiat 
fragment works beauti- 
fully on stage, er, I mean 
in the seats, wherever it’s 
done. Laura Levin 
praised die cast for dieir heroic work 
with die script, maintaining that “diis 
is such a difficult text diat if you don’t 
have actors who are completely com- 
mitted to die text, [the play is] just go- 
ing to fall apart” 

Part of their commitment involved 
learning about the context in which the 
play was created. The play’s drama- 
turges, Ms. Levin and 
Philip Greene, lectured 
the cast and designers on 
what was going occurring 
in Soudi Africa during the 
late 1980’s. This instruc- 
tion clearly gave the 
perfomers confidence in 
discussing complex, dis- 
tant issues. 

Powerful Per- 
formances 

A strong cast is Tooth 
and Nails greatest asset 
Teddy Nagel and 
Stanleigh Siobhan Byrne 
play Madelaine and 
Angelo, whose master/ 
slave relationship is a musical cross be- 
tween that of Pozzo and Lucky of 
Samuel Beckett’s Waitingfor Godot and 
that of Herman Melville’s Benitio 
Cereno and Babo. At one point, 
Madelaine pulls Angelo with a rope. 
At another, Angelo literally pulls the 
strings on Madelaine’s wrists as if she 
were a marionette. One is not certain 
who is in charge; this ambiguity shows 
how apartheid creates bizarre, absurd 
human relationships. The only cer- 
tainty is diat they both sing well. The 
harmony of dieir voices creates a dra- 
matic contrast against their discordant 
struggles to control one another. 

Also enjoyable aie the rapid fire 



speeches of Debbie Young (Sifiso) and 
Elizabeth Haydn-Jones (die inter- 
preter), who both switch effortlessly 
from colonial English to native Afri- 
can language and back again. They en- 
gagingly tell the history of black Soudi 
Africans, re-interpret various selections 
from the Bible and incite the audience 
to rise up against all forms of oppres- 
sion and to question all fixed interpre- 
tations, whether historical or biblical. 

Fragments, Myth and 
Symbols 



The concept of 
unstable 
and 











inter- 
pretation is also 
inherent within die play’s 
structure. As stated earlier, Tooth 
and Nail is presented not as a linear 
progression of acts and scenes, but in- 
stead as a series of fragments which 
are not necessarily connected to one 
another. This chaotic structure is held 
togedier dirough die repetition of cer- 
tain symbols: water, fire and rope. All 
of these symbols are presented am- 
biguously: water both heals and causes 




destructive floods, fire bums and pu- 
rifies, rope holds up laundry and binds 
political prisoners. 

However, it is their repetition, not 
their specific uses, which unite the frag- 
ments in creating a new foundational 
myths for post-apartheid South Africa. 
The effect is similar to diat created by 
Michael Ondaatje in his own frag- 
mented work, Die Adventures of Billy the 
Kid Ondaatje points out that “Mytii.Js 
created by a very careful use of ech- 
oes - of phrases and images. There may 
be no logical connection when diese 
are placed side by side, but the varia- 
tions are always there setting up paral- 
lels.” Fire, rope and water echo off of 



each otiier to create a new vision of 
South Africa, one that sees beyond 
lines of color, race and money. 

While the play is very good as a 
whole, there are some problems with 
the text of Tooth and Nail diat damage 
the production. The most glaring prob- 
lem is the story line of Busisiwe (played 
by Tamar Tembeck) and Thandi 
(Lucinda Davis). Thandi is a school- 
girl who dreams of fighting with the 
rebels against oppression. Busisiwe is 
her old fashioned, religious modier 
who does not want to lose her to war. 
These characters, while eamesdy per- 
formed by die actors, lack the com- 
plexity and depth found elsewhere in 
the play. Their story is simple, linear 
and predictable. It represents all that 
Tooth and Nail, witii its uncon- 
ventional structure 
and various 
gray areas, 
fights against. 
Also prob- 
lematic is one of 
Letitia’s songs, die 
one about frag- 
ments. Don’t get me 

wrong, Ms. 

McKinney can sing, 
but why does she perform die song 
widi an acoustic guitar? The folksy, 
John Denveresque atmosphere cre- 
ated by die guitar seems inappropri- 
ate for Letitia, a sleazy lounge singer. 
Her odier song, “Song of Two Boys 
and Pleasure”, which is sung widiout 
a guitar, 
comes off 
much better. 
Still, what 
Letitia really 
needs is a 
smooth, 
smoky jazz 
ensemble. 
And a cold 
shower. 

But these 
are small 
problems. 
Tooth and Nail 
gives itself 
many diffi- 
cult tasks, and 
succeeds at 
nearly all of 
diem: innovative use of space, success- 
ful performance of a difficult text and 
deft treatment of many difficult, inter- 
connected issues, not to mention show 
stopping dance numbers. Tooth and 
Nail succeeds as a historical snapshot 
of a horrifying era and as a work of 
art. I cast aside my misguided precon- 
ceptions of the work and urge you to 
see it 

Tooth and Nail plays at Moysc 
Hall at 8pm November 19th- 
22nd. Regular Tickets $12, 
Student & Seniors $6, Groups 
S8/S5. For Reservations call 
398-6070. 
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SSMU Pushes for Greater Student 
Representation on Board of Governors 



Four voting members not enough, say students 

by Laurel Nast 



i 



I n an attempt to gain a greater 
voice, McGill’s undergraduate 
Student Society is rallying for in- 
creased student representation on 
the school’s Board of Governors 
(BoG). 

SSMU President Tara Newell 
who sits on the BoG as a non-vot- 
ing member claims that the BoG 
lacks meaningful debate and suf- 
ficient student input regarding its 
decisions. The BOG oversees a 
$500 million budget and makes all 
major financial decisions regard- 
ing the university. 

Newell describes the Board as 
a “rubber-stamp” of proposals 
made by the BoG committees. 
“Usually there is very little ques- 
tioning of committee reports," she 
says. “There has never, that I can 
remember during my time on the 
Board, been a debate between 
Board members.” 

Newell contends that more stu- 
dents should sit on BoG commit- 
tees so that they could become 



more involved in the formation of 
university policy. 

Greater student representation 
has been a major objective in 
Newell’s presidency. In order to 
achieve greater student represen- 
tation, she says “[the SSMU) is 
fighting for a [student) seat on the 
Nominating Committee. Once that 
is created, we will discuss what we 
want [in terms of more student scats 
on other BoG committees].” 

Currently, there are four 
elected student members with vot- 
ing rights on the BoG, one each 
from; the SSMU, the Post Gradu- 
ate Students’ Society, the 
McDonald Campus Students’ So- 
ciety, and the McGill Association 
for Continuing Education Stu- 
dents, respectively. These student 
seats were created in 15)69. 

Student members sit on five of 
the twelve BoG committees, in- 
cluding Buildings and Property, 
Fund Council, External Commu- 
nications, the Committee on Com- 



plaints Regarding Sexual Harass- 
ment, and the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Newell contends that most 
meaningful debate takes place on 
the twelve BOG committees, 
which create initiatives and then 
report to the BOG as a whole for 
voting. “If students are not on 
those committees,” she says, “then 
[students] are not part of [the de- 
cision making] process.” 

Carrie Goldstein, SSMU Rep- 
resentative on the BoG, is work- 
ing with Newell to increase the 
number of student seats. Goldstein 
confirms that, “unfortunately, due 
to lack of representation on [BoG] 
subcommittees which are crucial 
to students, we don’t always have 
adequate representation to deal 
with student issues." Goldstein 
adds that “the BoG is leaning to- 
wards a more progressive stance 
in the inclusion of students in de- 
cision-making, but there is cer- 
tainly a lot more to be done...” 



Newell insists that recent 
governement cutbacks to univer- 
sity funding make possible in- 
creased student representation on 
the BoG beneficial for the entire 
McGill community. “We need to 
reconceptualize the structure of 
our decision making bodies," 
Newell says. “Times have 
changed. There was a time when 
students and the administration 
had nothing in common.” 

Richard Pound, Chair of the 
BoG, agrees that the committees 
do most BOG decision making. 
“As the Board has gotten bigger," 
he says, “... by necessity, more and 
more detail work has to be done 
by the committees. By the time 
proposals come to the Board [as a 
whole], they are pretty rounded ouL" 
Pound says that he values the 
student presence on the BoG. 
“Since we have had student mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors, we 
have been very fortunate,” he says. 
“They have been well informed 



and very responsible.” 

Pound calls the SSMU’s push 
for greater student representation 
on the BOG “... a pretty reason- 
able request,” and says that it is 
“... one with which I have consid- 
erable sympathy.” Whether this 
sympathetic attitude will translate 
into more student seats on BOG 
committees remains to be seen. 

Three decades have seen no 
change in student representation 
on the BoG, despite what Newell 
refers to as “consistent attempts” 
by McGill students’ societies over 
those years. Pound revealingly 
states that “compared to most 
other universities, McGill has a 
large number of student gover- 
nors.” 

The SSMU is not the onlv stu- 

J 

dent organisation fighting for in- 
creased student membership on 
the BoG. The McGill Post Gradu- 
ate Students’ Society is also rally- 
ing for increased representation 
for its members. 



Sucking Montrealers dry 



Bourque’s mega-library scheme in the works 



l 



by David Horlock 

C ity Council’s recent plans to 
merge a new central library 
with the Québec govern- 
ment’s Grande Bibliothèque du 
Québec will create nothing less than 
a mega library. However, the pro- 
posal is not as wonderful as it sounds 
and has raised serious concerns 
among Montrealers. 

In the first place, this book- 
worm’s dream come true comes 
with a very large price of $75 mil- 
lion dollars, causing concern about 
the afford ability of the project. 

Although council has not com- 
mitted any finances to it, this new 
library would house one million 
books, plus archives, maps and 
photos. It would also have 2,000 
work places, 500 computer termi- 
nals allowing access to databases 
or the Internet and it would be 
open late, allowing greater acces- 
sibility. Some people wonder how 
council can justify funding such an 
elaborate network of resources 
considering all the blows it has 
dealt Montréal libraries in the 
past. 

“The branch libraries’ hours 
have been cut back and back and 



back and funding has been 
slashed. How can we justify build- 
ing this new library considering all 



the cut backs to our branch librar- 
ies?" asks Mile End opposition 
councilor. Helen Fotopulous. 

There is also a 
growing concern 
about how much 
the new central li- 
brary would de- 
plete the already 
meager resources 
of Montréal’s 
smaller libraries. 

“We are look- 
ing for guarantees 
from council that 
the Central Li- 
brary won’t bleed 
funds from the 
branches,” states 
Opposition 
Councilor Sam 
Boskey. Accord- 
ing to the pro- 
posal, Montréal 
would only pay a 
part of the new li- 
brary’s estimated 
$25 million dollar 
operating budget. 

But because it 
is this city’s Cen- 
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tral Library which will be amalga- 
mated with Québec’s Grande 
Bibliothèque National, it is specu- 
lated that Montrealers will foot an 
unfair amount of the bill. 

“Will Montréal be subsidizing 
the library for all the other areas 
that will use it?” asks Boskey, re- 
ferring to the fact that the library 
will be used by the many munici- 
palities around the city who might 
not have to share the bill. 

“Montrealers will have to pay 
twice [for the central library], once 
as Quebecers and once as 
Montrealers." says Fotopulous re- 
ferring to local as well as provin- 
cial taxes that will come out of the 
pockets of Montrealers. 

In the midst of the Québec gov- 
ernment’s imminent cuts to health 
care, education and funds for mu- 
nicipalities, opponents of the 
project feel that money should be 
directed towards bettering the ex- 
isting network first before trying 
to expand. 

“We need to invest in books 
and bytes, not bricks” declares 
Outremont MNA Pierre-Etienne 
Laporte. 



Boskey recognizes Montréal’s 
keen need for an improved library 
system, noting that some of the 
best collections aren’t available to 
the general public, that the current 
central library doesn’t have 
enough space to shelve all of its 
collection and that in terms of 
other Canadian cities, Montréal’s 
library system is far behind. 

“Investing more into libraries is 
a good thing. Québec libraries 
have been lagging since the begin- 
ning of the century, due to the fact 
that the library culture in Québec 
got off to a slow start.” notes 
Boskey. 

However, Boskey and other 
critics of the project remain doubt- 
ful about whether the benefits of 
the new library will outweigh the 
repercussions it will have on the 
city. 

Right now the Québec Govern- 
ment is holding hearings into the 
project. If hearings go well and 
Montréal and Québec decide to go 
ahead with the project, the new li- 
brary should be constructed by the 
end of the year 2000. 
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“Now there is time for the small things, the domestic 
things, the private things, the marginal things...” 



continued from page 6 

Purkey: Well, because I think 
there is something quite peculiar 
about people trying to be real on 
stage. Don’t you think? When 
you’re competing with television, 
or film, and the realism that film 
can muster, people pretending to 
be walking in the door and say- 
ing, “Hello darling I’m home” on 
stage is very odd for me, at the 
moment. So that’s one side, and 
on the other side, the stage lends 
itself to a sort of dance-like physi- 
cal theatre sort of explosive thea- 
tre... that we see on the stage in so 
many new forms... In theory, I’m 
drawn to the latter, I love it, I am 
drawn to it... But I cannot do it. 
This [Tooth and Nail\ was an exer- 
cise in force. 

Daily: Is it alien to you? 

Purkey: Actually, yeah, I can’t 
because I’m a nice guy and I like 
telling stories about human beings 
about their world; this happens 
and then this happens. This is one 
of the things I am struggling with. 
Does that make sense? 

Daily: Yes, totally. 

Purkey: But you just don’t be- 
lieve me when I say that you can’t 
do naturalism on the stage, right? 

Daily: No, I don’t actually. 

Purkey: Because you love natu- 
ralism, you love Chekov. 



Daily: Well, yes I do love 
Chekov, and what I love 
more than anything is a 
narrative. I love a story. I 
don’t think it’s boring to ^ 

love a linear narrative ei- “Yc 

ther! o. 



ally happening in South African is 
while theatre is temporarily in the 
dark, and doesn’t know which way 
to go, dance has emerged very 
strongly... Physical theatre has 
emerged, but when they try to put 
words in it, or tell stories with it, it 
just feels wrong. 

Daily: Tooth and Nailis a flay that 
argues strongly for the importance 
of political activism - Saul, the pho- 
tographer, however, seems tom. He 
wants to take beautiful photographs, 
but he also realizes that there is a 
need for a political commitment in 
a time like that Do you think that a 
play should serve the ends of a po- 
litical struggle, or do you believe in 
art just for art’s sake, period? 

Purkey: I don’t believe in art for 
art’s sake. But what I do believe in is 
that artists have to be challenged to 
confront the places that they live, 
and examine the relationship of their 
minds to those places, in a way that 
will unleash a 

kind of en- 

gagement that 
is not necessar- ■ 
ily a kind of T , 
polemical or k 
political thea- 
tre. My posi- [ 
tion has defi- 
nitely changed 
- if you asked 
me this ques- 
tion in 1986, 1 
would have 
said that yes of 
course theatre (*0 



and the government... then the 
idea that there can be a clear line 
about what is possible and not pos- 
sible and what one should do and 
not do seems bizarre. In a way that 
is a huge part of the problem [with 
present day South African thea- 
tre): before apartheid there was a 
very clear position about the role 
of art in society, and politics, and 
it drove work for nearly fifty years. 
[That kind of theatre) was in- 
vented, in the best sense, and now 
we’re left to invent ourselves 
afresh. And it’s taking its time. 

Daily: Tooth and Nail involves 
a lot of re-telling of Africa’s his- 
tory. How do you feel about thea- 
tre dealing with history and what 
should its role be in that, espe- 
cially in conjunction with the idea 
of social activism? 

Purkey: I think that history is 
fascinating, it’s absolutely fascinat- 
ing, but I really hated history at 



Thandi (the young girl who wants 
to leave her mother and fight for 
the liberation) seemed really flat 
and stereotypical - idealistic girl 
wants to leave family, leaves fam- 
ily, dies. Her story is also very lin- 
ear... how does her story fit in with 
the rest of the play? 

Purkey: Well, her story is the 
most narrative part of the story. 
For me, it’s not flat, but I suppose 
that’s because in Johannesburg, 
and all around you, kids are actu- 
ally going off and finding them- 
selves tortured to death, or in ex- 
ile or in the blood and chaos that 
she talks about, so I suppose that 



young and militant and working 
class girl who believed quite sol- 
emnly in that story and that it had 
to be told, and maybe that’s the 
element that you’re not mad about 

- that solemnity- 

Daily: You talked in one of your 
writings about the reaction that 
South African theatre had in re- 
sponse to the collapse of apartheid 

- how, in a sense, its central en- 
gine disappeared... What was the 
reaction to the collapse? Did the 
previously passionate theatre 
movements just wilt? 



Saul the photographer on politics 
and art in Tooth and Nail: 

"I want to take pictures only for 
myself, and I want them to be 
truly brilliant. Others, who want 
their brutality hidden, don’t want 

me to take 
pictures at 
all. Then I 
want my 
pictures to 
tell the 
world what 
they are 
doing. " 



Purkey: No no I don’t 
think it’s boring at all - I’m 
now writing films with lin- 
ear narratives... 

Daily: I think that Tooth 
and Nail, however, was 
successful in presenting 
the story in little frag- 
ments, I mean how else 
could you present a play 
about the end of apart- 
heid? It was a violent and 
confusing time. 



Letitia on sex 
and activism: 

“You are angry 
at the wrong 
people. Hate 
him, not me. 

These activists 

have a disease, they think 
somehow if they seduce a million 
women this is political power. 
During the day the meet and fight 
and talk with other men, at night 
they hunt for the kill. " 
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Purkey: Precisely. It was a violent 
and confusing play... I like narra- 
tives, I love Chekov, but try to write 
one these days! Some forms are tem- 
porarily more available than other 
forms for certain kinds of impulses... 
This is just my view however, I am 
not pronouncing it to be true. I don’t 
believe that that’s a fair thing to do. 

Daily: You mentioned that this 
imagistic form of theatre is merely a 
temporary aberration in South Afri- 
can. So that’s it forever? 

Purkey: No, no no... what’s actu- 



had to be engaged in the struggle and 
I would try to argue that only if it is 
engaged in the struggle it is effective 
and valid... Now I just think that, 
well, God’s truth, if they can forgive 
the killers, which they’re doing at 
the moment, all the killers are get- 
ting amnesty, if the ex-militant 
leaders of the Trade movement are 
now the captains of industry el- 
evated... if the old Afrikaan nation- 
alists that ran the media and the 
politics are now big buddies with 
the African National Congress and 
they’re all plotting their ways of 
conquering Africa together... If all 
my friends of twenty five now 
have big positions in the media 



school. I hate conventional at- 
titudes about history, but if his- 
tory can teach us something 
about the processes that give 
rise to where we are, and throw 
light on where we are - because 
I really don’t think there is any 
point to history unless it is 
about where we are, in the 
present - if history is about the 
present, which I think it is, then it 
is worth it to make history very 
popular in theatrical terms. That 
in itself is a powerful act of activ- 
ism. Especially in a country like 
South Africa where history is hid- 
den. 

Daily: Tooth and Nail is a very 
complex, fragmented play. It was 
difficult and full of contradictions 
- Saul the photographer, was torn 
in a struggle between taking beau- 
tiful pictures and his commitment 
to the political struggle, and Letitia 
is at times exhausted and at other 
times turned on by the violence 
around her. And then the story of 
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is not too fiat for me. 

Daily: In the story, it came off 
as a bit fiat. 

Purkey: In other words, you’re 
criticizing it? 

Daily: Yes, everything else was 
very ambiguous, but in a good 
way, in a complicated way. 

Purkey: Maybe her story is the 
strand against which everything is 
measured... In a way, I think that is... 
if we had to look at it quite carefully, 
you may have sort of opened my 
eyes to something, what is the story 
really? It is the story of a young girl 
fighting to get free from her mother 
and a set of beliefs so she can, 
wrongly or righdy, embrace a story 
in a naive way and find herself at 
the other end of the torture. That’s 
the primary story, and around that 
is all tlie chaos that makes that na- 
ive... The girl that created the origi- 
nal part was in a way a really 



Purkey: Yeah, in a sense they 
did. The first wave 
nr. nni/f.-nn reaction from 

P desperate cynics 

d Nail : like myself was - 

S only for “ oh > [theatre] is 

to be dead ’ il ’ s terrible ’ 

Lu ue it’s finished.” I kept 

VhO Want saying that it was 

lon'twant over.... I have al- 
lé to take wa ys Relieved that 

. social crisis gives 

ICtureS at r j se t 0 the best art, 

ill. Then I and when the crisis 

want my is over ’ so is the ar ‘ 

. . , tistic period... So 

ICtureS tO that’s my thesis. 

tell tile [Others] said, “no 

forld What that’s bullshit, now 

., that apartheid is 

they are 0 ver, we can wr j te 

doing. " about whatever we 

want.” But theatre 
is having a really 
hard time... If the audiences don’t 
come, theatre dries up... 

Daily: So what’s next? 

Purkey: Well, I don’t know. I 
can’t do it, others have to do it, 
the younger, new generation. 
There are some interesting ten- 
dencies emerging, like a one 
woman show about a Greek South 
African girl growing up... and a 
couple of good gay plays. A lot of 
small scale, subculture work. Be- 
cause you couldn’t... with the po- 
litical imperative of apartheid, sub- 
cultures did not exist. There was the 
big question, and that was it, and if 
you tried to do, for example, gay 
politics, forget it, that was it: apart- 
heid. The big stuff only. Now there 
is time for the small things, die do- 
mestic filings, the private filings, the 
marginal filings... 

Daily: You said earlier that you 
have moved from theatre to film; 
What kind of themes are you deal- 
ing with now in film now? 

Purkey: Quite personal, quite 
lyrical. I’m trying to be provoca- 
tive to myself and others by doing 
the exact opposite of what is it 
people expect me to be doing. 

Tooth ;ind Nail is being per- 
formed at Moyse Hall this 

year from November 12-15 & 

19-22. 
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Pressing to move forward 

Indian activist Pal addresses political journalism 

by Louise Morgan 



Queer issues too controversial for UVic 
student newsletter 

Source: The Martlet 

VICTORIA (CUP) - A student’s experiences as a gay teacher have proved 
too touchy a subject for a University of Victoria student newsletter. The 
Education Students Association recently denied UVic undergraduate stu- 
dent Duane Lecky, a high school teacher on leave, the opportunity to write 
articles about his experiences as a gay teacher on the grounds that they 
would be controversial. 

Last month, Lecky sent an e-mail to die association, proposing to write 
about being a gay teacher and about gay, lesbian and bisexual students and 
student associations. 

Lecky says the first reply he received from the association was ambigu- 
ous. When he asked for clarification, he received a reply that stated the 
newsletter was not a “medium for controversial issues.” 

“They said to me quite clearly they didn’t want to receive anything on 
gay and lesbian issues,” Lecky said. “I think it’s really short-sighted and 
foolish. The people who have refused to deal with these issues are the peo- 
ple who are going to be teaching in a few years.” 



I ndian social and political activ pioneer 
ist and campaigner for women’s in terms 
rights, Prakashvati Pal, ad- ingwidi 
dressed political journalism in pre- dial, be 
and post-independence India in a ment st 
lecture at Concordia’s Lonergan touch.” 
College held last November 6th. In If 
This was one of a series of talks in impose 
her lecture tour to commemorate the because 
50th anniversary of India’s inde- emmen 
pendence from 200 years of British creasinj 
Rule. press,” i 

She spoke of die 
role of Hindi journal- 
ism and of lier own p 
remarkable experi- I I ^ J 

ence in her country's I ■’ 

fight for freedom. 

As a weapon ^ 

against oppression f \ ' 

during India’s strug- 

gle for independ- . 

ence, activist jour- r K- ’ jjRx 

nalisin informed and 
allowed readers to * 

make their own de- 
cisions about the fu- 
ture of dieir country. 

During the First 

World War a “news- Indian social am 

paper-minded pub- . . 

lie grew out of the activist Praka: 

headlines of various British defeats, were fi 
eradicating Indians’ view of their searche 
British rulers as unconquerable, whocoi 
Meanwhile, the growth of Hindi sympatl 
journalism in general was boosted by ing late 
Gandhi’s use of Hindi, the language ing that 
of die masses, in his non-violent in- jobs, 
dependence movement. Desj 

“The movement helped the press order ti 
and the press helped the move- publica 
ment,” Pal remarked in an interview other n 
with the Daily last week. Greater Besii 
access to Western languages and politica 
newspapers, and especially news of instrun 
die success of the Russian Révolu- struggle 
don heavily influenced political jour- Sixb 
nalism and the movement in India she lef 
at the dme. (Hindu 

Pal’s contribution to political Army), 
journalism was in publishing with aiy gro 
her husband, a Hindi political tookad 
monthly, Viplava, or Revolution, dhi’s pe 
which became immensely popular Pal i 
as a forum for discussion reladng to mandei 
India’s future. The magazine was a 1920s a 



lalism, both HSRA’s Delhi Bomb Factory, for 
tent, inform- which she was arrested in 1934 and 
: on subjects later released. Four years later, she 
id-establish- married an HSRA colleague inside 
else would the prison in which he was being 
held, and theirs became the only 
government marriage ever to take place in an 
censorship Indian prison, 
ne, the gov- “While in prison, [my husband] 
bout the in- had also decided to achieve by writ- 
uence of the ing what he had tried in earlier years 
by wielding a gun-freedom for our 
She and country and a better life for our 
her hus- countrymen,” recalled Pal. “For us, 
band were journalism became the second front 
repeatedly in the struggle to free India.” 
harassed It was in 1938, after her husband’s 

when their release, that the couple founded and 
magazine published Viplava.. 
office was Her leaving home unmarried was 

raided by considered inappropriate as it went 
police seek- against Hindu tradition, causing 
ing outra- shame to her family and to herself 
geous fines. As a female member of the HSRA, 
“People she endured harsher abuse at the 
were hands of government officials than 
mainly with the other male members, 
us,” Pal said She put herself at the mercy of 
about social ridicule and scorn by traveling 
Viplava,. alone to promote her publication, in 
explaining a time and culture where women 
that they simply were not seen outside out of 
med of the the company of a man. 
dice officers At the same time the independ- 
s were often ence movement had an impact on 
se.apologiz- women’s rights because it created 
and explain- solidarity among Indian men and 
■ful for their women in their fight. “The literate 
women took part, all ages of women 
avemment’s from all walks of life,” said Pal. 
e magazine, Though mostly in peaceful pro- 
;d under an- test, women grew more confident 
that they could participate and ef- 
votal role in feet change, 
was also an Today, after much progress, Mrs. 

the armed Pal feels that “the press in India has 
ice. learned well the language of pro- 

;o, at age 17, test., but unfortunately has not yet 
the HSRA learned the language of building and 
Republican fostering faith in society, of provid- 
1 revolution- ing a sense of legitimacy of govem- 
iristic tactics ment.” Pal believes that India can 
di from Gan- look to Canadian, American, and 
Movement European journalism for direction in 

ecome com- providing what is missing: the incor- 
in the late poration of social, ethical, and hu- 
nanaged the man aspects of political coverage. 



Kirsten Rodenhizer 



Bank expert says people pay more 
interest than they should on loans, 
including students 

Source: The Manitoban 



WINNIPEG (CUP) According to banking expert Kemiel Aasland, Cana- 
dians are paying more interest on their loans and mortgages than they 
should be because of the way major banking institutions in this country are 
interpreting an important provision of the Canadian Interest Act Section 
six in the act stipulates that banks must state the annual rate of interest in 
agreements with their borrowers, or else the interest payable is automati- 
cally set at a low level - between zero and five per cent. 

It is common bank practice to break up those rates and apply them a 
number of times over the course of the year. In this way, the interest com- 
pounds on itself and borrowers pay a somewhat higher rate than they origi- 
nally agreed to. 

Nothing has been done in the Canadian courts to rectify the situation. 

The provinces are currently pursuing a initiative to “harmonize disclo- 
sure rules in Canada”, however, it has nothing to do with reconciling actual 
rates of interest on loans with perceived rates. 

Jennifer Storey, deputy chair of the Canadian Federation of Students, is 
very concerned, believing that the Canadian Interest Act “...is being writ- 
ten for the corporate sector [and] it is oriented more towards profits than it 
is towards people.” 



■Julian Scott 

U of 0 signs controversial research 
contract with Nike 

Source: The Fulcrum 



OTTAWA (CUP) - U of 0 researchers from the School of Human Kinetics 
and the Faculty of Health Sciences have accepted a $600,000 agreement to 
conduct research on ice skates for Nike. 

Human rights groups, however, have expressed concern about poor 
working conditions and low pay in Nike’s overseas factories. 

It is reported that in some countries, workers at Nike subcontractor fac- 
tories are paid as little as 25 cents a day and face physical and sexual abuse. 

Sandrine Oka, resource co-ordinator with U of O’s Ontario Public In- 
terest Research Group, says the university’s decision is unacceptable. She 
adds that government cutbacks have forced universities to pursue private 
funding from corporations and disregard the ethics of the companies in the 
process. Other Canadian universities have also signed research deals with 
Nike. 

Last April, the Canadian hockey equipment manufacturer Bauer, pur- 
chased by Nike in 1994, announced that it was closing its plant in Cam : 
bridge, Ontario, according to This Magazine. Four hundred jobs will be 
lost 

On Oct 18, a worldwide protest targeted Nike’s use of low wage labour 
and the poor working condition in its subcontrator factories. 



Monday, November 17 LBGTM Womyn’s Group meet- istration fee. (6-8 persons per team) 

ing. Women’s Union. Shatner 423. Info: Joel 481 7404. 

“Devil Made me do it: Satan 

in Judaism” Lecture by Professor Friday, November 21 BEYOND 

Lawrence Kaplan, Jewish Studies 

Dept. Hillel I louse (3460 Stanley St) LBGTM Coming Out Group Wednesday, November 26 
15h. Info: Luni 845 9171. meeting. UTC basement (3521 Uni- 
versity, comer Milton). 17h30. ‘Judaism and Christianity: A 

LBGTM coordinating meeting. very personal view” Lecture by 

Shatner 429. 12h30. LBGTM’s Men’s Discussion Professor Yehudi Lindeman, English 

Group. UTC basement. 19h. Dept. Hillel House (3460 Stanley St) 

Wednesday, November 19 15h30. Info: 845 9171. 

Saturday, November 22 

LBGTM Bisexual Group meet- Queer Studies Potluck Series 

ing. Women’s Union. Shatner 423. Wheelchair Basketball Tour- Project of LBGTM. 19h30. Info: 398 
17h30. nament. Concordia University 6822. 

Loyola gymnasium (7141 
Thursday, November 20 Sherbrooke St W) 17h-23h. $ 10 reg- 



Chris Bodnar 
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TEACHERS TRYING TO AVOID 
PRIVATIZATION OF EDUCATION 



• CONTINUED FROM 
PAGE 1 

fight against Bill 160. Demonstra- 
tors were joined by those taking a 
lunch break from the Challenging 
Corporate Rule teach-in, a one-day 
workshop that couldn’t have been 
more relevant to the current educa- 
tion crisis in Ontario, say organiz- 
ers. 

“Teachers understand that if you 
withdraw finances from public edu- 
cation, by default you move into a 
private system,” Buzz Hargrove, 
president of the Cana- 
dian Auto Workers, told 
the teach-in participants 
before heading off to the 
teachers’ rally. 

The idea of a corpo- 
rate agenda driving Bill 
160 and the accompa- 
nying cut to education 
funding surfaced spo- 
radically during the two 
week strike. 

“You chop everybody down to 
size,” Rob Ruffo, a high school 
teacher in Toronto said on the picket 
line. “You break down public edu- 
cation and create a power vacuum,” 
he said, adding that the corporation 
will be right there to step in. 

“Is there going to be an IBM 
school or Royal Bank high school?" 
he asked. “I don’t think we’ll be able 



to recognize education in three or 
four years.” 

He says Ontario will most likely 
introduce charter schools and a 
voucher system similar to what was 
introduced in Alberta after public 
funding was clawed backed in the 
early years of the Ralph Klein re- 
gime. 

The debate moved from the 
picket line to the classroom as rep- 
resentatives from the elementary, 
secondary and post-secondary sys- 
tem came together at the teach-in. 

Members of the Ontario Second- 
ary School 
Teachers’ 
Federation, 
the Canadian 
Teachers’ 
Federation 
and the Ca- 
nadian Fed- 
eration of 
Students 
were joined 
by education 
leaders from Mexico and India. 
They all used the underlying princi- 
ples of Bill 160 to comment on the 
corporate assault particular to their 
sector of education. 

“Education is always inextricably 
political,” Heather-Jane Robertson, 
president of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation and co-author of Class 
Warfare: The Corporate Assault on 



Canadian Schools, said. 

Referring to Bill 160 as an obvi- 
ous power grab by a provincial gov- 
ernment serving as a 
proxy for the corporate 
elite, Robertson said the 
current battle is a power 
struggle over who gets to 
define official knowledge. 

“They need to dis-inter- 
mediate teachers, ie. get 
rid of the middle,” she 
said. “It is about to happen 
to teachers because they 
are going to get in the way 
of official knowledge.” 

Robertson added that 
corporations want control 
over schools to secure rev- 
enue and serve their inter- 
ests in producing flexible 
employees willing to cope 
with the future, rather than 
shaping active citizens 
wanting to create the fu- 
ture. 

Bill Kennedy, a striking 
teacher and member of the Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers Federa- 
tion, offered the most obvious con- 
nection between Bill 160 and On- 
tario premier Mike Harris’ corporate 
friends. 

Analyzing the Learning Partner- 
ship’s membership, a coalition of pri- 
vate sector bureaucrats formed in 
1992 to bring business and schools 



closer together, Kennedy singled out 
certain members’ history of disman- 
tling public education in other areas. 

Learning Partnership member 
KPMG, for example, was 
key in contracting out the 
entire public education 
system in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and part of Bal- 
timore’s move to the pri- 
vate firm Education Al- 
ternatives Inc. 

Harris also recruited 
Learning Partnership 
member Emst and Young 
to redraw school boards 
and redefine the class- 
room so that physical 
education and music 
teachers, and teacher-li- 
brarians, no longer had to 
be certified, explained 
Kennedy. 

“This bill could have 
been drafted by these 
guys,” he concluded. 

Though they have re- 
turned to the classroom, 
Ontario’s 126,000 striking teachers 
have vowed to continue the fight 
against Bill 160. An awareness cam- 
paign has been launched, and there 
is also talk of a constitutional chal- 
lenge to the law if it gets passed later 
this year, as is expected. 

Source: The Varsity 
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" Teachers understand 
that if you withdraw 
finances from public 
education, by default 
you move into a private 
system, " 

-Buzz Hargrove 



" You chop 
everybody 
down to 
size, " Rob 
Ruffo, a high 
school 
teacher in 
Toronto said 
on the picket 
line. " You 
break down 
public edu- 
cation and 
create a 
power 
vacuum, " 



Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, University 
Centre. 9hOO-14hOO. Deadline is 14h00, 
two working days prior to publication. 
McGill Students & Staff (with valid ID): 
S4.65 per day. 3 or more consecutive 
days, $4.10 per day. General Public: 
$5.90 per day, or $4.95 per day for 3 or 
more consecutive days. Extra charges 
may apply, prices include applicable GST 
or PST. Full payment should accompany 
your advertising order and may be made 
in cash or by personal cheque (for 
amounts over S20 only). For more infor- 
mation. please visit our office or call 398- 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED 
ADS OVER THE PHONE. PLEASE CHECK 
YOUR AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear free 
of charge upon request if information is 
incorrect due to our error. The Daily 
reserves the right not to print any classi- 
fied ad. 



HELP WANTED 



Subjects Needed: Women studying at 
McGill for next 2 years to participate in 
Research study on “Persistent Human 
Papilloma Virus. Virus is linked with devel- 
opment ol cervical cancer in some women. 
Financial incentive offered. For info, call: 
Gail Kelsall, Research Nurse, 398-2915/ 
6926 e-mail: gailk@oncology.lan.mcgill.ca. 



Earn $100-$200/day Master School of 
Bartending - bartending & table service. 
Complete placement agency. Leaders in the 
hospitality industry for 15 yrs. McGill rate 
849-2828. WWW.BARTENDING.COM 



Christmas Gift Wrappers 

Creative customer service oriented individ- 
uals, locations- Downtown Toronto, 
Mississauga. Managers to $8.25/hour+ 
bonuses. Wrappers to $7. 15/hour. Full/Part 
lime, December 1-24. 416-536-5578. 



THINK ABOUT YOUR FUTURE NOW! 

Working hard to cam your undergraduate degree? 

Why not add value to this achievement by completing a Graduate degree which 
will give you both superior Management skills and the qualifications to achieve 
a Professional Accounting designation. 

The Accounting profession needs people who have a strong foundation in 
non-business disciplines as well as the education and skills to become leaders 
in the profession and in the Business world. 

Our Program is designed specifically for students from non-business 
undergraduate degree programs but advanced standing is available to 
students with a business degree. 

You will gain valuable work experience through our 
integrated Co-op work terms. 

Our graduates have a 81% average pass rate on the last three year’s 
CA Uniform Final Examinations. 

CONTACT US NOW TO DISCUSS YOUR FUTURE! 



Master 

OF MANAGEMENT & PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTING 

University of Toronto 
Kotman School of Management 
Mississauga Campus 

905-828-3985 • mbaacclgOmgmt.mgmt.uloronto. ca - www.erin.utoronto.ca 




School is expensive. 

Earn some extra cash as 
a telesales rep. 

Guaranteed salary & commissions. 
No French requited. 

Close to University. 
398-9911. 



WORD PROCESSING/TYPING 



Singers wanted. 

Bass-Baritone. Shaare Zion Synagogue 
choir. Possible openings for sopranos, 
altos and tenors. 481-5737. 



advertising: 

398-6790 




Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1 Microsoft 97/lazer 

Term papers, resumes, applications, tran- 
scription of tapes. Editing of grammar. 29 
years experience. S1.50/D.S.P. 7 Days/ 
week. On Campus/Peel/ Sherbrooke. 
Paulette 288-9638 



Word Processing of term-papers, theses, 
reports, etc. Word-perfect 5.1 Laser printer. 
Fast professional service close to McGill. 
Brigitte 282-0301 



Writer will edit or embellish articles, 
papers, reports, theses, and draft C.V.’s, 
application letters, companion ads, etc. 
Graphium»": 486-5763. 




McGill Centre for Medicine, Ethics and Law 

ASTRA LECTURES IN ETHICS 

Peter Desbarats 
Former Commissioner, Somalia Inquiry 
Former Dean 

Graduate School of Journalism 
The University of Western Ontario 



Public Inquiries - Their Use, Misuse and Abuse 
Tales from Somalia 

Monday, 24 November 1997 
6:00 p.m. 

Moot Court / Faculty of Law 
New Chancellor Day Hall 
3644 Peel Street 
McGill University 

EVERYONE WELCOME! 

For further information please contact: 

McGill Centre for Medicine, Ethics and Law 
Tel: 514-398-7400 Fax: 514-398-4668 



WordPerfect 6.0 Windows, Theses 
$1. 50/DSP, applications, term-papers, 
graphics, SAs, CVs. Specialized in medical 
and dental terminology. Professional, reli- 
able. Close to McGill. Vicky 843-3572, 



Avez-vous lu le 






celle semaine? 
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D 
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Q) 
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< 
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cr 

a> 



Seasoned professional. Will process your 
paper and check grammar and spelling in 
English or French. Laser printer. Located near 
McGill, Sherbrooke St. Anne-Marie 847-9082. 

SERVICES OFFERED 



English Angst? Proofreading/correcting 
for umv. papers, resumes, etc. Also tutor for 
Eng.-written/conversation. Good rates-pleas- 
ant atmosphere. Tel Lawrence 279-4710. 



LESSONS/COURSES 



Art Courses 

Pottery, sculpture, painting, drawing, 
live model, free studio time. 460 St. 
Catherine W. #502 Metro McGill 879-9694. 



Leam French with a qualified and experi- 
enced teacher (private). Also translation, 
typing services and French writing. In front 
of Atwater metro. Atawater/de Maisonneuve 
932-9035. 
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IBM Thinkpad 380^ 

♦ Pentium 1 50 

♦ 16MB RAM f 

♦ 1 ,08GB Hard Drive 

♦ 12.1 " DS Passive screen 

♦ 8X "Double-Decker" CD* 

♦ 1 6 BIT SOUND 






‘Available only at campus computer stores. 




NATIONAL THEATRE SCHOOL OF CANADA 
1 998 AUDITION TOUR 

Acting Playwriting Technical Production Scenography 



Deadline for application 



[ February 15. 1998 ] 



National Theatre School of Canada 
5030 St. Denis, Montreal, Quebec, H2J 2 L 8 
(514) 042-7954 

E-mail: inro@ent-nts.com Web site: www.ent-nts.com 



Toxes not included. Available only while quantities last. 

McGill University or affiliated hospital ID must be presented at time of purchase. 
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McGill Computer Store 

Burnside Hall Room 112. Tel: 398-5025 Fax:398-5185 
Email : mcs@cc.mcgill.ca Web : http://www.mcgill.ca/mcs 



Business 

Partner 



Mondays: 10am - 5pm 
Tuesday - Friday: 9am - 5pm 

We accept Visa, Mastercard, 
American Express, Interac, 
certified cheque, bank draft, 
money order & cash 



ffigi ty 
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Walksafe in cooperation with SSMU, is 
launching a safety audit addressing both 
campus safety and ghetto safety. If you have 
concerns or would like to be involved please 
attend our second open meeting on 









; Date de clôture du concours: 
. • 2 FÉVRIER 1998 



POUR QUI? 

• Les étudiantes et étudiants 
universitaires de 2 ' et 3 ' cycles. 

• Les professeures et 
professeurs des cégeps et 
universités ainsi que toute 
personne faisant de la recherche 
dans ces établissements. 

• Les chercheuses et chercheurs 
des centres de recherche publics 
et privés. 

De plus, le concours est ouvert 
aux francophones du Canada 
résidant à l’extérieur du Québec 
ainsi qu’aux étudiants et 
travailleurs étrangers en séjour 
au Québec. 

PRIX 

• Six prix de 2000 $ répartis 
dans les trois catégories de 
participantes et participants, 
ainsi que la publication des 
textes primés. 



COMMENT PARTICIPER? 

• Soumettre un article traitant 
de son sujet de recherche. 

Cet article doit comporter un 
maximum de cinq feuillets à 
interligne double. Joindre un 
bref curriculum vitæ. 

• La qualité de la rédaction, 

la rigueur scientifique, le souci 
de vulgarisation et l’originalité 
du traitement seront les critères 
de base retenus par le jury 
pour la sélection des gagnantes 
et gagnants. 

Un guide de vulgarisation 
scientifique peut être obtenu 
sur demande. Pour recevoir le 
formulaire d’inscription au 
concours ou le guide de 
vulgarisation, s’adresser à: 



Association canadiennc-trançaise 
poor l'avanctmenl des sciences 



Tel.: (514) 849-0045 
Téléc.: (514) 849-5558 
concours.v.s@acfas.ca 



Projet réalisé avec l'aide financière du ministère de l'Industrie, du Commerce, 
de la Science et de (a Technologie du Québec 



November 19th at 7:00 in Shatner 107 

For more information please call 398-2498 or 398-6798. 






r. • ’ • : P 11 I ! rl s I 








Here is a list of some of the issues to be addressed: 

1. Residence Security 
2. Landlord/Tenants Communication 
3. McGill Security 
4. Information and Communication 

(between the community and those responsible for safety within the community) 
5. Methods to increase the 24-hour use of campus 
6. Evaluating the Use of Blue Light Phones/Pay Phones 
7. A “Camera Bench’’ / Safety Spots on Campus 
8. Ghetto Traffic 



The Election of Directors to the Daily Publications 
Society 1998-99 Board of Directors 

will take place at the Annual General Meeting (AGM) Tuesday December 2, 1997 

• ~ ■ — — — - 

Nominations invited from students from all faculties. 

Six board members will be elected; max 3 per faculty. 



Nominations close November 25 

Nomination Kits will be available at The McGill Dally offices room B07 and B03 to November 25 



Candidates will be announced between November 25 and December 2 

For further information, kindly contact H:., ... 

Suzanne Williams Chief Returning Officer (CRO) 1 §-}j feji Jil 

Dally Publications Society, at 39Ô-6790 or 398-6764 ^ Os 











